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VoL. 1. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Many well educated people are unaware 
of the fact that they do not speak cor- 
rectly. Having had the superior advantages of 
a collegiate training they feel assured that a 
work of this kind is not for them, forgetting 
that after one’s collegiate days are over, the 
association that engendered a high standard of 
expression, has been severed, and that unless 
one “keeps up” that standard, he will surely 
retrograde. Then again many questions arise 
in regard to grammatical construction, which 


‘are not included in any one text.book. One 


may attend college and be graduated, and af- 
ter all discover that there are questions in- 
numerable which never occurred to him dur- 
ing the collegiate course. No one Grammar 
nor Rhetoric treats of them all. The reason 
why a work of this kind is valuable to stu- 
dents, teachers, and educated people, is be- 
cause years have been devoted to special work 
along these lines and in order to decide impor- 
tant questions, it has been necessary to con- 
sult many books of reference. 

For the benefit of the person who thinks he 
speaks correctly but does not, and for the 
benefit of him who thinks he dees not speak 
correctly, and is right about it, ‘Correct 
English” makes its second bow to the public. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ARYAN 
FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 


It was by the study of Sanskrit (the an- 


cient language of the Hindus) that the broth- 
erhood of Europeans, Hindus and Persians, 
was revealed. A marked similarity in certain 
words in the Hindu, Persian, Celtic, Italic, 
Hellenic, Teutonic, and Slavonian languages, 
indicated that Europeans, Hindus and Persians 
had a common ancestry. In the words of Max 


Muller, “The languages of all these branches - 
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or groups of peoples are akin; that is to say, 
they are descendants of one original tongue, 
once spoken in a limited locality by a single 
community, but where or when it is impossible 
to say.”’ 

“Many words still live in India and England 
that have witnessed the first separation of the 
northern and southern Aryans, and these wit- 
nesses are not to be shaken by any cross exam- 
ination. The terms for God, for house, for 
father, mother, son, daughter, for dog, and 
cow, for heart and tears, for axe and tree, 
identical in all the Indo-European idioms, are 
like the watchword of soldiers. We challenge 
the seeming stranger; and whether he an- 
swer with the lips of a Greek, a German, or 
an Indian (inhabitant of India), we recognize 
him as one of ourselves.” 

It is only within the last hundred years that. 
the science of Philology (from the Greek 
Philo, love; logos, word,) has been added to 
the World’s knowledge. This is an historical 
science, as.it reveals the history of man him- 


‘self. In the words of William Dwight Whit- 


ney, “Philology deals with human speech and 
with all that speech discloses as to the nature 
and history of man,” its province is to trace 
the “social, moral, intellectual, and religious 
progress of the human race.” It differs from 
the science of Comparative Philology, in that 
the latter is a comparison of languages, in order 
to ascertain what language is, and how it came 
to be the medium by which man expresses his 
thoughts, so that, while Philology deals with 
facts bearing upon the history of man and 
uses language as a means of investigation, 
Comparative Philology deals with the history 
of language itself, and is the sole object of 
scientific inquiry. The great German scholar, 
Schlegel, was one of the pioneers in the science 
of Philology, and was followed by Bopp, 
(1791), who gave that wonderful contribution 
to the new science known as “Bopp’s Com- 


parative Grammar,” that “great corner stone 
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on which all modern linguistic science rests.” 
In our own time the great German scholar, 
Max Miller, of Oxford University, and Wil- 
liam Dwight Whitney, Professor of Compar- 
ative, Philology in Yale University, have given 
valuable contributions to the new science. 

The languages of Europe and India are 
only different forms of the original Aryan 
speech, and the sacred stories and myths, have 
a common origin in a religion possessed by the 
forefathers of these same European and Indian 
branches, who dwelt centuries before in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

We find that our knowledge of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of Europe, India and Persia, is 
very meager. We only know that in many 
instances, the aborigenes were either dis- 
placed by the branches of the Aryan 
family, or were subjugated by them, with 
the exception of those who inhabited the 
fastnesses of mountainous regions. Thus the 
Basques of the Pyrenees mountains differ 
from the other inhabitants of Spain, in their 
language, customs, and religion. They are 
supposed to be the descendants of a people 
who occupied much of western Europe before 
the advent of Aryan stock. The environment 
of the Pyrenees mountains prevented their sub- 
jugation by the Aryans.. The same condition 
obtains in certain districts in the Caucasian 
mountains, in the southern part of Russia. 
While the Aborigines of Europe have been in 
the main displaced by the superior “fair skin- 
ned” Aryans, in India we find that the com- 
paratively pure descendents of these two 
stocks—Aborigines and Aryans—are now 
nearly equal in number, there being eighteen 
millions of each. 

Unless one knows something of the ethno- 
logical history of these two peoples in India, 
he will have difficulty in understanding why 
the Englishman can affiliate with the Hindu. 
Weare continually confronted with the superi- 
ority of the wisdom of the occult teachings of 
the Hindu. It is not to the original inhabi- 
tants of India, that we look for instruction, but 
to those descendants of that same Aryan stock 
from which we the English speaking people 
have descended. We might find difficulty in 


affiliating with the Turk, or the Arab because 
each belongs to a_ different family. The 
Turk to the Turanian, the Arab to the Semitic. 
Not so with the Hindu and Persian. We may 
shake the hand of fellowship and feel the tie 
of kinship, for somewhere, at sometime in the 
remote past that tie of kinship was ours. 

Let us pay tribute to this wonderful science. 
The science of Philology which has revealed. 
to us our sacred brotherhood. 


Note 1. The Celts formerly overran all 
Western Europe and populated much of Spain, 
France, Northern Italy, Western part of 
Germany, and the British Isles. They were 
called Gauls in France and Italy. (The Gal- 
lic race. ) 

Note 2. The Cymric, or the Cymri, must not 
be confounded with the Cimbric or Cimbri, a 
people whose ethnographical position is un- 
known. 

Note 3. It is supposed that Latin and Greek 
had a common origin in the Pelasgic Group. 
of languages. The Pelasgians were an ancient 
prehistoric race. They spread over Greece and — 
the Coasts, the Islands of the Aegean sea, and 
the Mediterranean. 


THE ARYAN FAMILY OF LAN GUAGES., 


LINGUISTIC TABLE, 


Branch 
Sanskrit; (dead) used in the sac- 
red writings of the Vedas. 
Hindu Hindu; spoken in India. 


Cingalese; spoken in Ceylon (is- 
| land off the coast of India). 


Zend; (dead) used in the sacred 
writings of the Avesta. 
Persian; spoken in Persia (Iran). 


raniao 
( 


Irish; spoken in Ireland. 
Gadhelic | Gaelic; spoken in Scot- 


or 4+ land. 
Gaelic Manx; spoken in Isle of 
Man. 


Celtic | Welch; spoken in Wales. 

Cornish; (dead) once 
spoken in Cornwall, Eng- 
land. 

Breton or Armorican; 
spoken in Brittany or 
Bretange, France. 


Cymric 


qe 
a 
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| Latin; (dead). 
Italic 
R pate Spanish, French, 
omance 4 
ortugese. 
Ancient Greek, (dead ). 


Hellenic Modern Greek. 


English; spoken in 
England, America 
and possessions. 

Dutch; spoken in 
Holland. 

Frisian; spoken in 
Friesland, a prov- 
ince in Holland. 

Low German; 
(Platt Deutsch), 
Flemish people of 
Flanders. 


Low German 


Icelandic; 
Iceland. 
Swedish; spoken in 
Sweden. 

Norwegian; spoken in 
Norway. 

Danish; spoken in Den- 
mark, 


Teutonic spoken in 


Scandi- 
navian 


( HochDeutsch)spoken 

in upper and middle 
Germany, Switzerland 
and Austria. 


High 
German 


Russian; spoken in Russia. 
Polish; spoken in Poland, a prov- 
ince of Russia. 

Bohemia; spoken in Bohemia, a 
division of the Austrian Empire. 


Slavonian 


NEW BEGINNER. 


“He is a new beginner,” It would be difficult 
to find an old beginner.—“He is a beginner” is 
correct. 


One bright woman said that she thought the 
new magazine “Correct English” was excellent 
for some people, but added, “I do not need it 
as I always speak correct.” 


Another lady remarked that the Magazine 
was all right, but when one had received a 
collegiate education as she had, they didn’t 
need it. 


NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Tailor-made suits—the most complete line 
in America—hundreds of those handsome, 
Stylish suits, very late and desirable style 
and material. 

The name of the firm advertising these 
suits ought to bé published extensively, 
that everyone might have the opportunity of 
selecting a “Tailor-made suit” from such an 
unusual stock. As a rule one is satisfied with 
a complete stock; but when a most complete 
stock is offered it seems as if the public ought 
to have the benefit of such completeness. The 
adjective “complete” is like the adjective per- 
fect; it does not admit of comparison. If it 
is complete, it cannot be more so, if it is per- 
fect, it cannot be more so, like a full cup, when 
the cup is full of water, one cannot add more 
water. | 


Anxious Child :—“Will I be late?” 
Mother :—“If you try very hard I think you 
will.” 7 


Ist Person, Shall I 
2nd Person, Shall you 


2nd Person decides 
3rd Person, Shall he 


Young Man to Fair Maiden—‘Will you go 
to the opera next week?” 

Fair Maiden :—“Thank you, I shall be very 
much pleased to go.” 


Young Man later to his male companion— 
“It makes a great difference in your bank ac- 
count, whether you use Shall or Will. 

“Wil you go? Young man pays for the 
tickets. 

“Shall you go?” Fair maiden’s father. 


‘TO ENJOY ONE’S SELF.”’ 


Mrs. A.—How did you enjoy yourself last 
evening at the theatre? 

Mrs. B.—Really I enjoyed the play so much 
that I quite forgot about myself. 
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“DAINTY” AND “BIT.” 


It would be a relief if the words “dainty” 
and “bit” could be dropped for a time, from 
the vocabulary of the feminine writer. It be- 
comes tiresome to continually encounter these 
words in articles intended for the special edifi- 
cation of the feminine reader. Every thing 
is dubbed “dainty” from a neck trimming to a 
truffle; and everything is a “bit” from a mor- 
sel of seasoning to the advice of the stern par- 
ent. It is a bit of sage and a bit of advice, or 
else they appear in company and we have a 
“dainty bit” of this or a “dainty bit” of that. 
These words are the exclusive property of the 
female writer and she uses them lavishly 
There is no objection to a moderate use of 
them, only to their too frequent occurrence. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


Noblesse oblige is pronounced N6-bles’ 6- 
blézh! The literal translation from the French 
is nobility obliges; that is noble birth imposes 
the obligation to act nobly. 


“TAY AND CAN” 


Small boy—‘“‘Can I go out to play?” 

Mother—“You might make the effort, I 
think there is nothing the matter with your 
legs.” 

“Can I go?” means—Am I able to go. 

“May I go?” means — Have I permission 
to go. 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE 
CARELESS SPEAKER. 


It is the careless speaker who says “I know 
I make many mistakes, but one dislikes to be 
told of their mistakes.” 
of the Siamese twins, to hear a person refer 
to himself as “they.’’ One wonders how many 
there are of him anyway; for they is such an 
indefinite number; at the least, never less than 
two. Instead of the plural number their, fol- 


It makes one think 


lowing the singular number one, let the of- 
fender remember this simple rule, that the 
“Masculine” embraces the “Feminine” even 
in grammar, and hereafter let him say “I know 
I make many mistakes, but one dislikes to be 
told of his mistakes,”’ or “‘one’s mistakes.” 

“T am very pleased to see you,” is another 
error of speech. One should either say, “I 
am pleased” or “I am very much _ pleased.” 
One never says “I am very loved by my 
friends,” he would either say “I am loved” or 
“T am very much loved.” Very is an adverb 
that must first qualify an adjective or another 
adverb in order to express meaning. It can- 
not qualify a verb directly, and hence not its - 
past participle. “I am very glad” “I am very 
happy,” “I am very sorry,” are correct forms; 
because glad, happy, and sorry are adjectives, 
but one must either say “I am pleased’ or 
“T am very much pleased, “I am delighted” 
or “I am very much delighted’””—remembering 
that one can neither be pleased very, nor de- 
lighted very. 


COMIMON ERRORS OF THE 
CAREFUL SPEAKER. 


r 


The careful speaker frequently makes an | 
error in using “I” for “me” in such ex- 
pressions as “There was no one at home but 
mother and I,” and “everyone but she was pres- 
ent at the time”; forgetting that the objective 
case follows the preposition “but.”” One would 
not be apt to say “there was no one at home 
but I” and it certainly does not alter the case if 
one’s mother happens to be at home at the same 
time. “There was no one at home but mother 
and me,” and “everyone but her was present 
at the time,” are the correct forms. 

I meant to have written. 

When one offers an apology for not answer- 
ing a friend’s letter, and says, “I meant to have 
written before,” he feels assured of having said 
the proper thing. An uneducated person 
would say, “I meant to write.’ and he would be 
correct. It is well to remember the simple rule 
that one can not “mean,” “intend,” “expect,” 
nor “hope” to do anything in the past. Jt ts 
too late. 


( 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION, 


INCORRECT. 


1 I meant to have written before. 
~ T intended to have called. 
I expected te have gone. 
I hoped to have seen her. 
There is no one here but he and /. 
There is no one here but he and she. 


No one but I is going. 


mn & BW WD 


SHALL AND WILL. 


7 I shall, indicates that I decide. 
- You shall, indicates that I decide. 
He shall, indicates that I decide. 


We shall 
You shall 
They shall 


INTERROGATIVE FORM. 


8 Shall I, indicates that you decide. 
Shall you, indicates that you decide. 
Shall he, indicates that you decide. 


Will I, indicates exertion or will-power. 


Neither the house nor the lot are for sale. 


CORRECT. 


I meant to write before. 

I intended to call. 

I expected to go. 

I hoped to see her. 

There is no one here but him and me. 
There is no one here but him and her. 
No one but me is going. 

*Neither the house nor the lot 1s for sale. 


*Example 10—under ‘‘correct’”’ page 5, ‘‘were”’ should 
read ‘‘was’’.—Last (November ) Issue, 


EXAMPLES. 


I shall go abroad next year. 
You shall go with me and he shall go 
with us. 


{Ptr the same. 


EXAMPLES. 


Shall I serve tea or coffee? 
Shall you assist him? {Pr the same. 


Skall he come to me? 


The question is not, shall I accomplish this but will I? 


SIMPLE FUTURE FORM. 


Shall I 
Will you 
Will he 


Example: Shall I come to your office, will you be there, will he be present? 


Shall we 
Will you 
Will they 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO GRAM- 
MATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


1. ‘I meant to write before,” is correct, be- 
cause the time expressed by the infinitive form 
of the verb “to write” is posterior to that ex- 
pressed by “I meant.” Rule: The time of the 
action recorded in a subordinate part of the 
sentence is not absolute but relative to the time 
of the principal clause; and that therefore the 
tense of a dependent verb is determined by its 
relation to the verb on which it depends. When 
one means or meant to write, he means or 
meant to do it at some future time; he could 
not mean to write at a time anterior to his in- 
tention. The same rule obtains in the verbs 1n- 
tend, express hope, and thought. 

2. “There is no one here but him and me” is 
correct because “but” is a preposition in this 
sentence, and in consequence the pronoun fol- 
lowing it must be in the objective case. Rule: 
_A preposition is always followed by a noun or 
pronoun in the objective case. Therefore “him,” 
and not “he” should follow “but.” “Me” is 
correct instead of “I’’ because being connected 
with “him” by the conjunction “and” it must 
be in the same case. Rule. Nouns or pro- 
nouns connected by conjunctions are always 
in the same case. 

3. The same rule obtains in the sentence, 
“There is no one here but him and her.” 
“Him” is in the objective case because it fol- 
lows the preposition “but”; “her” is in the ob- 
jective case because it must be in the same case 
as “him” according to Rule: Conjunctions 
connect like cases. 

4. “No one but me is going” is correct be- 
cause the objective case “me” instead of nomi- 
native case “I” must follow the preposition 
“but.” 


5. “Neither the house nor the lot zs for sale” 


is correct, because the subject is singular in 


number as “nor’’ is a disjunctive conjunction. 
6. SHALL AND WILL. 


Ist. I shall indicates that I decide. 
2nd. You shall indicates that I decide. 
3rd. He shall indicates that I decide. 
It is correct to say, “I shall go abroad,” if 
the meaning is that I decide to go. 


“T will go abroad,” means either that “I am 
determined to go,” or that “I promise to go.” 

“You shall go,’ means either that “you 
must go whether you want to or not,” or it 
means that “I promise that you shall go.” 

“He shall go” means either that “he must 
go,” or “I promise that he shall go.” 

(In each example given the first person de- 
cides. ) 

7. “Shall I,” indicates that you decide. “Will 
I’? can be answered only by the first person. 
“Will I do this?” means “Will I be able or 


‘ willing to do it?’ No one can answer that | 


question but the one who asks it. 

“Shall you?” indicates that you decide. Will 
you means “are you willing?” 

“Shall you go?” Means “are you going?” 

“Will you go?” Means “are you willing to 
gor” : 

One asks the question “Shall you go?” when 
one has no special motive for asking the ques- 
tion. 

One asks the question ‘Will you go?” when 
one has a motive for asking the question. For 
example. ‘Shall you go to the theatre?” 
Means are you going, etc. “Will you go” is 
an: invitation to go. 


GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


A pronoun referring to a singular anteced- 
ent must also be singular, and vice versa. 
The following examples are correct: 
SINGULAR. 


“Each one sees what he carries 
heart.’ —Goacethe. 


in his 


. PLURAL, 

“The greatest men have been those who have 
cut their way to success through difficulties.” — 
Robertson. 

SINGULAR NUMBER. 

“The best thing one can do is to cultivate 
one’s garden.” 

“Everyone has 
dates.’’—V oltatre. 

“Let everyone act according to his con- 
science.” 

“Every man has some secular 


his day from which he 


train of 
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thought, which he falls back on when alone. 
This to a great degree molds the man.” 

“To be eloquent one must be earnest, he 
must not only act as if he were in earnest, or 
try to be in earnest ; he must be in earnest or he 
cannot be effective.” 

“Tt takes away much of the flavor of life to 
live amongst those with whom one has not any- 
thing like one’s fair value.” 

“There is no beautiful intercourse unless 
one feels one’s self regarded with favor.’”— 
Auerbach. 

“Tf you want to succeed in the world you 
must make your own opportunities as you go 
on.” 

“You can commit no greater folly than to 
sit by the roadside until someone comes along 
and invites you to ride with him to wealth or 
influence.” —Gough. 

“T like to see a person who knows Jus own 
mind and sticks to it.”’—Hasglitt. 

“Let the student often stop and examine 
himself upon what he has read. Let him cul- 
tivate intercourse with others pursuing the 
same studies and converse frequently upon the 
subject of reading.” 

“Tt is the quiet worker that succeeds. No 
one can do his best, or even. do well in the 
midst of badinage, or worry, or nagging.” 

“Every man is in one sense an historical pro- 
duction. The ideas which form Mis life have 
‘come to him through the course of develop- 
ment in which he moves.’—Meander: 

..(NoTE) “An” is used before words begin- 
ning with “h” when accented on the second 
syllable, otherwise “a” is used. 

Example: An historical work—a history. 

“When one has. determined upon a certain 
course of conduct one dislikes to change it.” 

“One frequently refrains from using a word, 
not because /re is not sure of its meaning, but 
because he fears he may mispronounce it.” 

“One frequently makes mistakes in gram- 
matical construction, not because he does not 
know better but because he is careless.” 

“One can learn so much if one is a good lis- 
tener; many people are not at all interested in 
what another is saying but only wait for an 
opportunity to have what they call “their turn.” 


WIT AND HUIIOR. 


Wit is the effect of the unexpected fitness of 
ideas (congruity. ) 

Humor is the effect of the unexpected un- 
fitness of ideas (incongruity. ) 

The essential quality of wit is brevity, while 
humor requires expansiveness of form. 

Wit is always concentrated within the circle 
of a few words: Humor is of a diffusive 
quality pervading an entire course of thought.” 

Many of Charles Lamb’s “Essays of Elia” 
are humorous, abounding in wit, while Ir- 
ving’s “History of New York” is a piece of 
sustained humor. - | 

“True wit consists in the resemblance of 
ideas. But every resemblance of ideas is not 
what we call wit, and it must be such an one 
that “gives delight and surprise to the reader. 
Where the likeness is obvious, it creates no sur- 
prise, and is not wit. Thus when a poet tells 
us that the bosom of his mistress is as white as 
snow, there is no wit in the comparison; but 
when he adds, with a sigh, it is as cold too, it 


then grows into wit.”—Dryden. 


Wit is exemplified in the following repar- 
Lees : 

“Jim, what kind of a girl would you like to 
marry?” ee 

Answer. “White.” 


“Why buy a new dress, why not turn the 
old one?’ 


Jessica: ‘You can’t turn a hole.” 


Student of Smith College: “I wish you 
would give me a suggestion for the opening 
lines of my essay:” “Evolution of the woman 
in the novel.” 

Bright Student: “Well, I should say from: 
‘Dido’ to ‘Dodo’ is a pretty big jump.” 


When the Christian Scientist sent in her bill 
for treating Mark Twain’s hundred and one 
bruises which she said were imaginary, Mark 
Twain wittily said: “I gave her an imaginary 
check, and now she is sueing me for substan- 
tial dollars.” 
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There is much wit and humor in Samuel 
Crothers essay entitled, “The Enjoyment of 
Poetry.” The opening lines refer to Brown- 
ing’s poem “Balaustion’s Adventure.” | Bal- 
austion, a fair Greek maiden, and her people 
leave the Island of Rhodes to take refuge in 
Athens during the war between Athens and 
Sparta. While on their way they are captured 
by a galley sent out from Syracuse, a city in 
league with Sparta against Athens; but Bal- 
austion saves herself and her people by reciting 
one of the dramas of Euripides. Syracuse had 
worshiped Euripides, and had even freed the 
captive slaves if they but knew his lines, so 
they stationed Balaustion on the highest steps 
of the temple where she recited the drama of 
Alcestis for two days. Browning describes the 
scene and says: 

“Then because Greeks are Greeks, and hearts 
are hearts, 

And poetry is power, they all outbroke 

In a great joyous laughter with much love.” 

Samuel Crothers after quoting these lines 
says: ‘“Because Americans are Americans, 
and business is business, and time is money, 
and life is earnest, we take our poetry much 
more seriously than that. 
form classes to study it and to discuss it, but 
these solemn assemblies are not likely to be 
disturbed by outbursts of “Great joyous 
laughter.” “We usually accept poetry as a 
mental discipline. It is as if the poet said, “Go 
to , now, I will produce a master piece.” 

Therupon the conscientious reader answers 
“very well, I can stand it, I will apply myself 
with all dilligence that by means of it I may 
improve my mind.” 

“Who has not sometimes fuasiiod before the 
long row of British Poets in uniform binding, 
standing stiffly side by side like so many Brit- 
ish grenadiers on dress parade? Who has not 
felt his courage ooze away at the sight of those 
melancholy volumes labeled, “Complete Poet- 
ical Works?” Poetical remains they used to 
call them, and there is something funereal in 
_ their aspect. | 

“The old hymn says, “Religion never was 
designed to make our pleasures less,” and the 
same thing ought to be said about Poetry. * * ” 


We are ready to 


“Next to the temptation to use a poem as a 
receptacle for a mass of collateral information 
is that to use it forthedisplay of one’s own pen- 
etration. As in the one case it is treated as if it 
were an encyclopedia article, in the other it is 
treated as a verbal puzzle. It is taken for grant- 
ed that the intention of the poet is to conceal 
thought, and the game is for the reader to find 
it out. We are hunting for hidden meanings, 
and we greet one another with the grim saluta- 
tion of the creatures in the jungle: “Good 
hunting!’ What is the meaning of this pas- 
sage? Who has not heard this sudden ques- 
tion propounded in regard to the most trans- 
parent sentence from an author who is deemed 
worthy of study? The uninitiated, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, might answer that he prob- 
ably means what he says. Not at all; if that 
were so, “what are we here for?” We are here 
to find hidden meanings, and one who finds the 
meaning simple must be stopped, as Armado 
stops moth, with “Define, define, well edu- 
cabet): infant}. 8c Fs 


HUMOR DEFINED. 

“Humor, witty, droll, or jocose imagination, 
conspicuous in thought and expression, and 
tending to excite amusement; that quality in 
cuimposition which is characterized by the pre- 
dominence of the ludicrous or absurdly incon- 
gruous in the choice or treatment of a theme; 
distinguished from wit, which implies superior 
subtlety and finer thought. Humor in litera- 
ture may, be further distinguished by its hu- 
mane and sympathetic quality, by force of 
which it is often found blending the pathetic 
with the ludicrous, and by the same stroke 
mcving to tears and laughter, in this respect 
improving upon the pure and often cold intel- 
lectuality which is the essence of wit.” 

In Charles Lamb’s essays “A Chapter on 
Ears” and “Handsome is that Handsome 
does,” we find Humor and Wit combined. , 


A CHAPTER ON EARS. 


I have no ear. 

Mistake me not, reader, nor imagine that | 
ain by nature destitute of those exterior twin 
appendages, hanging ornaments, and (archi- 
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tecturally speaking) handsome *volutes to the 
human capital. Better my mother had never 
borne me. I am, I think, rather delicately than 
copiously provided with those conduits; and I 
feel no disposition to envy the mule for his 
plenty, or the mole for her exactness, in those 
ingenious labyrinthine inlets—those indispen- 
sable side-intelligencers. 

Neither have I incurred, or done anything 
to incur, with Defoe, that hideous disfigure- 
ment, which constrained him to draw upon as- 
surance—to feel—‘quite unabashed,” and at 
ease upon that article. I was never, I thank 
my stars, in the pillory; nor, if I read them 
aright, is it within the compass of my des- 
tiny, that I ever should be. 

When therefore, I say that I have no ear, 
you will understand me to mean—for music. 
To say that this heart never melted at the con- 
cord of sweet sounds, would be a foul self- 
libel. “Water parted from the sea” never fails 
to move it strangely. So does “In infancy.” But 
they were used to be sung at her harpsichord 
(the old-fashioned instrument in vogue in 
those days) by a gentlewoman—the gentlest, 
sure, that ever merited the appellation — the 
sweetest—why should I hesitate to name Mrs. 
> , once the blooming Fanny Weatheral 
of the Temple, who had power to thrill the 
soul of Elia, small imp as he was, even in his 
long coats; and to make him glow, tremble 
and blush with a passion, that not faintly indi- 
cated the day-spring of that absorbing senti- 
ment which was afterwards destined to over- 
whelm and subdue his nature quite for Alice 
W: n. 

I even think that sentimentally I am dis- 
posed to harmony. But organically I am in- 
capable of a tune. I have been practicing 


“God save the King” all my life; whistling and © 


humming of it over to myself in solitary cor- 
ners; and am not yet arrived, they tell me, 
within many quavers of it. Yet hath the loy- 
alty of Elia never been impeached. 

_ I am not without suspicion that I have an 


undeveloped faculty of music within me. For | 


thrumming, in my wild way, on my friend 
A—’s piano, the other morning, while he was 
engaged in an adjoining parlor—on his return 


he was pleased to say, “he thought it could not 
be the maid!” On his first surprise at hearing 
the keys touched in somewhat an airy and 
masterful way, not dreaming of me, his sus- 
picions had lighted on Jenny. But a grace, 
snatched from a superior refinement, soon con- 
vinced him that some being—technically per- 
haps deficient, but higher informed from a 


- principle common to all fine art—had swayed 


the keys to a mood which Jenny, (with all her- 


less cultivated enthusiasm) could never have 


elicited from them. I mention this as a proof 
of my friend’s penetration, and not with any 
view of disparaging Jenny. 

Scientifically I could never be made to un-. 
derstand (yet have I taken some pains) what a 
note in music is; or how one note should differ 
from another. Much less in voices can I dis-- 
tinguish a soprano from a tenor. Only some- 
times the thorough-bass I contrive to guess at, 
from its being supereminently harsh and dis- 
agreeable. I tremble, however, for my mis-- 
application of the simplest terms of that which, 
I disclaim. While I profess my ignorance, I 
scarce know what to say I am ignorant of. I 
hate, perhaps, my misnomers. Sostenuto and 
adagio stand in the like relation of obscurity 
to me; and Sol, Fa, Mi, Re is as conjuring as. 
Baralipton. * * * : 

*Volute in architecture, a spiral scroll form- 
ing an essential part of the Ionic, Corinthian, | 
and Crmposite, capitals, of whicl. it is a char- 
acteristic ornament. 


THAT HANDSOME IS THAT HAND- 
SOME DOES. 


Those who use this proverb can never have- 
seen Mrs. Conrady. 

The soul, if we may believe Plotinus, is a 
ray from the celestial beauty. As she partakes.. 
more or less of this heavenly tight, she in- 
forms, with corresponding «haracters, the. 
fleshy tenement which she ch::vses, and frames. 
to herself a suitable mansion. 

All of which proves that the soul of Mrs. 
Conrady, in her pre-existent state, was no. 
great judge of architecture. 

To the same effect, in a hymn in honor of 
beauty, divine Spenser platonizing sings: 
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* * * Every spirit as it is more pure, 
‘And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 
For of the soul the body form doth take: 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 


But Spenser, it is clear, never saw Mrs. Con- © 


~rady. 

These poets, we find, are no safe guides in 
philosophy; for, here, in his very next stanza 
“but one, is a saving clause, which throws us 
-all out again, and leaves us as much to seek as 
“ever : | 

Yet oft it falls, that many a gentle mind 

Dwells in deformed tabernacle drown’d, 

Either by chance, against the course of kind, 

Or through unaptnessinthe substance found, 

Which it assumed of some stubborn ground, 

That will not yield unto her form’s direc- 

tion, 

But is performed with some foul imperfec- 

tion. 
From which it would follow that Spenser had 
“seen somebody like Mrs. Conrady. 

The spirit of this good lady—her previous 
anima—must have stumbled upon one of these 
untoward tabernacles which he speaks of. A 
‘more rebellious commodity of clay for a 
ground, as the poet calls it, no gentle mind, and 
sure hers is one of the gentlest, ever had to deal 
with. 

Pondering upon her inexplicable visage— 
‘unexplicable, we mean, but by this modification 
“of the theory—we have come to a conclusion 
that, if one must be plain it is better to be 
plain all over, than amid a tolerable residue 
‘of features to hang out one that shall be ex- 
-‘ceptionable. }’o one can say of Mrs. Con- 
.tady’s counten:.uce that it would be better if 
she had but a ::ose. It is impossible to pull 
her to picces in .his manner. We have seen 
the most inalicious beauties of her own sex 
baffled in the attempt at a selection. The tout- 
ensemble defies particularizing. It is too com- 
‘plete—too consistent, as we may say—to admit 
of these invidious reservations. It is not as if 
some Apelles had picked out here a lip—and 
there a chin—out of the collected ugliness of 
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Greece, to frame a model by. It is a symmetri- 
cal whole. We challenge the minutest con- 
noisseur to cavil at any part or parcel of the 
countenance in question; to say that this, or 
that, is improperly placed. We are convinced 
that true ugliness, no less than is affirmed of 
true beauty, is the result of harmony. Like 
that, too, it reigns without a competitor. No. 
one ever saw Mrs. Conrady without pronounc- 
ing her to be the plainest woman that he ever 
met with in the course of his life. 

The first time that you are indulged with a 
sight of her face, is an era in your existence 
ever after. You are’glad to have seen it—like 
Stonehenge. No one can pretend to forget it. 
No one ever apologized to her for meeting her 
in the street on such a day and not knowing 
her: the pretext would be too bare. . Nobody 
can mistake her for another. Nobody can say 
of her, “I think I have seen that face some- 
where, but cannot call to mind where.” You | 
must remember that in such a parlor it first 
struck you—like a bust. You wondered where 
the owner of the house had picked it up. You 
wondered more when it began to move its lips . 
—so mildly too! No one ever thought of ask- 
ing her to sit for her picture. Lockets are for 
remembrance ; and it would be clearly superflu- 
ous to hang an image at your heart, which, 
once seen, can never be out of it. It is nota 
mean face either; its entire originality pre- 
cludes that. Neither is it of that order of plain _ 
faces which improve upon acquaintance. Some | 
very good but ordinary people, by an un- | 
wearied perseverance in good offices, put a. 
cheat upon our eyes; juggle our senses out of 
their natural impressions ; and set us upon dis- 
covering good indications in a countenance, 
which at first sight promised nothing less. We 
detect gentleness, which had escaped us, lurk- 
ing about an under lip. But when Mrs. Con- 
rady has done vou a service, her face remains 
the same; when she has done you a thousand, 
and you know that she is ready to double the 
number, still it is that individual face. Neither 
can you say of it, that it would be a good face 
if it were not marked by the small-pox—a com- 
pliment which is always more admissive than 
excusatory—for either Mrs. Conrady never 
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had the small-pox; or, as we say; took it 
kindly. No, it stands upon its own merits fair- 
ly. There it is. It is her mark, her token; 
that which she is known by. 

Charles Lamb was born in 1775, died in 
1834. His literary career began in 1797, his 
first writings were in verse—and were fol- 
lowed by prose contributions to magazines. 
His “Essays of Elia’ were begun in 1820, and 
were published first in the “London Maga- 
zine.” 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Century Dictionar.. 


Key to diacritical marks: 


Long sounds: Short sounds* 


é (eel) a (all) i (it) o (on) a (ask) 
a(ale) 6 (old) e (end) u (us) é (err) 
4 (father) 6 (food) a (at) oo (foot) 

I (isle) 

u (use) 


*The short sounds are indicated in Century by 


.an absence of marks. 
Peay ab-d6-’men or 
ab’-do-men. 


. —/ ° ; 
Abstemious ? ab-st @’mi-us 


Accoustics 2 *a-kds'tiks or 


*a-kous’tiks 


Alias a‘li-*as 

Plural, a’li-*as-es 
Allopathy 4 a-lop’*a-thi 
Allopathist ® a-lop’*a-thist 


Alma mater ® alma ma’tér 


Alternate (verb) al’tér-nat 
Alternate‘ (adj) al-ter’nat 
Alternative 8 al-tér’na-tiv 
Alumne *a-lum’né 
(female graduates ) 
Alumni ?°® *a-lum’nI 
(male graduates ) 
Aquarium *a-kwari-um 
Au revoir 6 ré-vwor 
Blatant 4 bla ‘c*ant 
Bona fide b> ‘na fi ‘dé 
(in good faith) or bd’nu 
Bouillon (soup) bé‘lyun 


(Or French, bé-yén’ (nasalize ‘‘n’’) 
Clique # klek 
(an exclusive set.) 
(often mispronounced klik) 


Creek # krék 
(often mispronounced krik) 
Deaf def or déf. 
Deficit 14 def'i-sit 
Depot ® de-po’ or dé “po 
Eczema (disease of ek’ze-ma or mu 
skin ) 


(often mispronounced ek-zé ma) 
Envelope en’ve-JOp’ or 
(case for letter) French on’ve-lop 
: (nasalize “‘n” 
Excursion eks-kér “shun 
(often mispronounced eks-ker’zhun.) 


Facial massage fa ’shal ma-sazh 


Hysteria his-té’ri-*a 
(often mispronounced his-ter’ e-a) 
Masseur ma-sér’ 
(masculine gender ) 
Masseuse ma-Sséz’ 
(feminine gender ) ) 
Mayonnaise dress- ma-on-az’ 
ing 
Mauve (purple) 
silk mov 
Obligatory ob'li-ga-to-ri 


(The vowels in “ga’’ and “to” are stig) ! 

Salve Sav 
(often mispronounced sav) 

Syrup 1 sirup or sirup 


*The Century Dictionary observes that this sound 


approaches that of u in us in easy utterance. 


PROPER NATIES. 


(Century Dictionary.) 


4-6’ da or du 


Aida (opera) : 
an’na ka-ra’ne-na 


Anna Karénina 
(Tolstoi’s novel) 
“ne” is slighted in this pronunciation. ) 


Bashkertseff bash-kér t’sev 
( Marie) 
Boer boér 
Carlysle (Thomas) — ,r-I 71’ 
Celt selt or kelt 
Cleopatra klé-o-pa-tra or tru 
Hawail hi-wt’é 
Hawaiian Islands ha-wi ‘yun 


Jean val Jean zhon val zhon 


( nasalize ‘‘n”’) 
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Les Miserables 
( Victor Hugo’s 


la mé-za-rabl’ 


novel ) 

New Orleans Nu orle-*anz 
Paderewski pa-de-ref’ské 
Paganini pa-ga-né’né 
Rezke (Edouard ash’ke 

and Jean) 

Romola rom’o-la 


(“o” is slighted in the pronunciation. ) 
Wagner (com- vag ‘ner 
poser ) 


NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION, 


By associating one word with another the 
proper pronunciation can be more easily re- 
membered. 

I. Abdomen. “The Yeoman had a large 
_ abdomen” (yo, do.) 

International, Webster and Standard give 
the first pronunciation only. 

2. Abstemious. “He was abstemious” (he, 
ste. ) bs 
3. Accoustics— - 

International and Webster reverse the order 
of pronunciation; Standard agrees with Cen- 
- tury. 

4. Allopathy, make it rhyme with Homeo- 
pathy. | 

This term is incorrectly used to indicate the 
“old”. or “regular” school. 


5. Allopathist. Make it rhyme with Hom- 


eopathist (lop, op.) 
One should say he is a “regular” physician, 
not he is an “allopathist” ; or one may say he 


belongs to the old or “regular” school, not to the 


“Allopathic” (pronounced al-o-path’ik ) school. 
6. Alma mater. The literal translation 
from the Latin is “fostering mother,’ or 

“cherished mother.” 

7. Alternate. Adj. The accent is on “ter.” 
Associate it with the word “turn,” as the word 
means “by turns.” 

Example: “The alternate club meets every 
other Wednesday.” 

“Alternate feelings of joy and grief.” 

8. Alternative. Al is often mispronounced 


All. 


g. Alurnne. The graduates of a female col- 
lege are the Alumnez. Make fe rhyme with nae. 

to. Alumni. Make High rhyme with m. 
All male graduates are alumni. 

Ir. Blatant. “He was a blatant bravado.” 
(bla, va. ) 

(Bravado is often mispronounced. ) 

12. Clique. “We go in chques” (kleks) 
we, kle. 

13. Cliquish. Adj. We find the people 
cliquish. (klé’kish). we. kle. 

(There is no such word as cliquey, often 
pronounced klik’y. 

Creek. “T’ve never seen the ocean, 

And I’ve never seen the sea, 
But on the banks of Deer Creek 
Is good enough for me.” 

E in creek has the same sound as e in deer. 

Deficit. Accent the first syllable—and as- 
sociate it with the word deaf. 

Example. His employer was deaf to his en- 
treaties when he discovered the def’ i-sit in his. 
accounts. i 

15. Depot. The International gives Cen- 
tury’s second pronunciation, and the French 
da-pd. Webster agrees with Century. . Stand- 
ard gives Century’s second pronunciation, and 
dé-po’. 

It is not incorrect to use the word “depot” 
when one means a railroad station; that is a 
building for the accommodations of passen- 
gers; although the word station is becoming: 
more generally used and is preferred by many 
to the word depot. 

16. Syrup. Sip the sirup. Sip, si. 
vowel sound in each. 


Same. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


Century Dictionary. 


Alleviate. To lessen, or make easier to be: 
endured. 

Examples: To alleviate the sorrows and 
sufferings of mankind should be a pleasure as. 
well as a duty. 

“People of wealth and leisure could do so. 
much toward alleviating suffering, if they were- 
not so much engrossed in the pursuit of pleas- 
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ure. 
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Ameliorate: *A-mé'lyo*-rat, from the Latin 
melior meaning better. To make better, to im- 
prove. | 

Example: “In every human being there is 
a wish to ameliorate his own condition.”—Ma- 
cauley. . 

“Let it be sufficient that you have in some 
slight degree ameliorated mankind, and do not 
think that amelioration is a small matter.” 

Conversant: Kon’ver-sant or sunt.  Inti- 
mately associating, familiar by companionship, 
acquainted: followed by with. 

Examples: “It is a mistake to cover too 
much ground and to seek to make youth con- 
versant simply with the largest number of 
studies.” | | 

“What I pretend by this dedication is an 
honor which I do myself to posterity, by ac- 
quainting them that I have been conversant 
with the first persons of the age in which I 
lived.” —Dryden. | 

“Among men long conversant with books 
we too frequently find those misplaced virtues 
of which we have now been complaining.”’— 
Goldsmith. » : | 

“He was thoroughly conversant with his 
subject.”’ 

Connoisseur: Kon-i-stir or ser. <A critical 
judge of any art, particularly of painting, 
sculpture, or music; one competent to pass 
critical judgment. 

Examples: The connoisseur is one who 
knows in opposition to the dillettante who 
thinks he knows.”—Fairbolt. 

“What connoisseurs say of some pictures 
painted by Raphael in his youth may be said 
about this campaign. It was in Frederick’s 
early and bad manner.”—Macaulay. 

Dilletant or Dilettante. Dil-e-tant’ or dil-e- 
tan’te: An admirer or lover of the arts, 
science or letters, an amateur, one pursues an 
art or literature for amusement; often used 
.in disparaging sense for a superficial and af- 
fected dabbler in literature or art. 

Examples: “The main characteristic of the 
dilettante is the sort of impartiality that springs 
from inertia of the mind, admirable for ob- 
servation, incapable of turning it to popular 
account.” 


Plural: Dilettanti; dil-e-tan’ti. 

Dilettanism, or Dilettanteism: Noun used in 
a disparaging sense. 

Example: “Dilettantism, hypothesis, spec- 
ulation, a kind of amateur search for truth; 
this is the sorest sin.’—Carlyle. 


Optimism (From the Latin Optimus, 
meaning best.) The belief or disposition to be- 
lieve that whatever exists is right or good in 
some inscrutable way, in spite of all observa- 
tions to the contrary. 

An optimist is one who believes in the pres- 
ent or ultimate supremacy of good over evil, 
one who always hopes for and expects the best. 

An optimistic creed implies an harmonious 
world. 


Pessimism, (from the Latin Pessimus mean- 
ing worst. Positive malus, comparative pejor, 
superlative Pessimus): The doctrine that the 
development of the universe has such a law 
that it must ultimately reach, or at least tend 
toward the same non-existence from which it 
sprang. 

This doctrine has been associated with the 
feeling that existence is in itself an evil. A 
pessimist is one who is disposed to see only the 
darkest side of life. | 


Meliorism (from the Latin, melior; mean- 
ing better ; positive bonus ; comparative melior ; 
superlative, optimus) mé lyo-rizm. 

First Meaning—The improvement of society 
by regulated practical means: opposed to the 
passive principle of both pessimism and 
optimism. : 

Meliorism, instead of an ethical, is a dyna- 
mic principle. It implies the improvement of 
the social condition through cold calculation, 
though the adoption of indirect means. It is 
not content merely to alleviate present suffer- 


ing, it aims to create conditions under which no 


suffering can exist—Ward. 


Second Meaning: ‘The doctrine that the 
world is neither the worst nor the best possible, 
but that it is capable of improvement; a mean 
between theoretical pessimism and optimism.— 
Sorley. | 


Meliorist, mé‘lyo-rist, one who accepts the 


practical or the theoretical doctrine of meliorism. 
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Example: “In her general attitude toward 
life, George Eliot was neither optimist nor 
pessimist. She held to t!:e middle term which 
she invented for herself, of meliorist, she was 
cheered by the hope and by the belief in grad- 
ual improvement of the mass.” 


*This sound is variable to the sound of ‘‘u” in usin 
rapid utterance. 


MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH FROM 
CARLYLE’S «‘SARTOR RESARTUS.”’ 


“But the whim we have of happiness is 
_ somewhat thus. By certain valuations, and 
averages, of our own striking, we come upon 
some sort of average terrestrial lot; this we 
fancy belongs to us by nature, and of indefeasi- 
ble right. It is simple payment of our wages, 
of our deserts; requires neither thanks nor 
complaint; only such overplus as there may be 
do we account Happiness; any deficit again is 
Misery. Now consider that we have the valua- 
tion of our own deserts ourselves, and what a 
fund of Self-conceit there is in each of us,— 
do you wonder that the balance should so of- 
ten dip the wrong way, and many a Blockhead 
cry: See there, what a payment; was ever 
worthy gentleman so used !—I tell thee, Block- 
head, it all comes of thy Vanity; of what thou 
fanciest those same deserts of thine to be. Fan- 
cy that thou deservest to be hanged (as is most 
likely), thou wilt feel it happiness to be only 
shot ; fancy that thou deservest to be hanged in 
a hair-halter, it will be a luxury to die in hemp. 

“So true is it, what I then said, that the 
Fraction of Life can be wmcreased m value not 
so much by increasing your Numerator as by 
lessening your Denonunator. Nay, unless my 
Algebra deceive me, Unity itself divided by 
Zero will give Infinity. Make thy claim of 
wages a zero, then; thou hast the world under 
thy feet. Well did the Wisest of our time 
write ‘It is only with Renunciation (Entsagen) 
that Life, properly speaking, can be said to 
begin.’ 

“T asked myself: What is this that, ever 
since earliest years. thou hast been fretting and 
fuming, and lamenting and self-tormenting, 
on account of it? Say it in a word: is it not 


-because thou art not HAPPY? Because the rHou 


(sweet gentleman) is not sufficiently honored, 
nourished, soft-bedded, and lovingly cared- 
for? Foolish soul! What act of Legislature 
was there that thou shouldst be Happy? A lit- 
tle while ago thou hadst no right to be at all. 
What if thou wert born and predestined not 
to Happy, but to be Unhappy! Art thou noth- 
ing other than a Vulture, then, that fliest 
through the Universe seeking after somewhat 
to eat; and shrieking dolefully because carrion 
enough is not given thee? Close thy Byron; 
open thy Goethe.” 

“Es leuchtet mir ein, I see a glimpse of it!” 
cries he elsewhere: “there is in man a HIGHER 
than Love of Happiness: he can do without 
Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessed- 
ness! Was it not to preach forth this same 
HIGHER that sages and martyrs, the Poet and 
the Priest, in all times, have spoken and suf- 
fered; bearing testimony, through life and 
through death, of thé Godlike that is in Man, 
and how in the Godlike only has he Strength 
and Freedom? Which God-inspired Doctrine 
art thou also honored to be taught; O Heav- 
ens! and broken with manifold merciful Afflic- 
tions, even till thou become contrite, and learn 
it! O, thank thy Destiny for these; thankfully 
bear what yet remain; thou hadst need of 
them; the Self in thee needed to be annihi- 
lated. By benignant fever-paroxysms is Life 
rooting out the deep-seated chronic Disease, 
and triumphs over Death. On the roaring bil- 
lows of Time, thou art not ingulfed, but borne 
aloft into the azure of Eternity. Love not 
Pleasure; love God. This is the EVERLASTING 
YEA, wherein all contradiction is solved: 
wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with 
him.” 

“May we not say, however that the hour of 
Spiritual Enfranchisement is even this: When 
your Ideal World, wherein the whole man has 
been .dimly struggling and inexpressibly lan- 
guishing to work, becomes revealed, and 
thrown open; and you discover, with amaze- 
ment enough, like the Lothario in Wilhelm 
Meister, that your ‘America is here or no- 
where’? The Situation that has not its Duty, 
its Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes 
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here, in this poor, miserable hampered, des- 
picable Actual, wherein thou even now stand- 


Ever to the greatest that has felt such moment, . 
is it not miraculous and God-announcing ; even, 


est, here or nowhere is thy Ideal: work it out 
therefrom; and working, believe, live, be free. 
Fool! the Ideal is in thyself, the impediment 
too is in thyself; thy Condition is but the stuff 
thou art to shape that same Ideal out of: what 
matters whether such stuff be of this sort or 
that, so the Form thou give it be heroic, be 
poétic? O thou that pinest in the imprisonment 


of the Actual, and criest bitterly to the gods for 


a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know 
this of a truth: the thing thou seekest is al- 
ready with thee, ‘here or nowhere,’ couldst 
thou only see! 

“But it is with man’s Soul as it was with 
Nature: the beginning of Creation is—Light. 


as, under simpler figures, to the simplest and: 
least. ‘The mad primeval Discord is hushed; | 
the rudely-jumbled conflicting elements bind : 
themselves into separate Firmaments: deep si- . 
lent rock-foundations are built beneath; and~ 
the skyey vault with its everlasting Luminaries 
above; instead of a dark wasteful Chaos, we. 
have a blooming, fertile, heaven-encompassed 
world. | 

‘“T too could now say to myself: Be no. 
longer a Chaos, but a World, or even World- 
kin. Produce! Produce! Were it but the. 
pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, — 
produce it, in God’s name! ’T is the utmost 
thou hast in thee: out with it then. Up, up!’ 


Till the eye have vision, the whole members 
are in bonds. Divine moment, when over the 
tempest-tost Soul, as once over the wild-wel- 


Whatsover thy hand findeth to do, do it with: 
thy whole might. Work while it is called To-_. 
day; for the Night cometh, wherein no man, 


tering Chaos, it is spoken: Let there be Light! 


can work.” 
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